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declared, that then it shall be lawful" to go to the ordinary
courts l.   The motive of the prohibition was to avoid as
much as possible contact with rival courts of jurisdiction,
and to maintain unimpaired the authority and prestige of
the wardens ; at the same time it helped to strengthen the
feeling of solidarity among those whose social and economic
interests were so intimately interwoven.   Parliament, how-
ever, passed an Act in 1504 which allowed a gildsman to sue
his fellow-member at law without leave of the fellowship2.
This measure excited great resentment among the gilds, and
is represented by the clerk of the London Merchant Taylors
as the work of the city recorder.    According to his account,
the rule against litigation had served to foster " good obedi-
ence " in the crafts " and perfect love and charity ... be-
tween brother and brother, ... by reason whereof the
citizens . . . did richly increase and grew into wealth and
prosperity ".   But this idyllic condition was " to the pre-
judice " of the lawyers, and the recorder " by his great
labour, subtle wit and crafty means " originated the Act in
the interests of the legal profession3.    However this may
be, the Act appears to have remained inoperative.   The old
rule was not abrogated, and is found among the ordinances
of the Barber Surgeons in London (1530) 4, and of the Mer-
chant Venturers in Exeter (1560)5, while a merchant of
Newcastle in 1563 forfeited a sum of six and eightpence as
penalty for suing a fellow-member in a court of law6.
Relations       An essential feature of the craft gilds was the prin-
feSoaT     c^e *kat none should seek  an  unfair advantage  over
members,   his fellows.   It was strictly forbidden to entice a servant
away from the service of his master 7 or a customer from a
1  York Mercers and Merchant Adventurers, go.
2  Statutes, ii. 653.
3  Clode, Early History of the Merchant Taylors, i. 39.
* Young, The Barber Surgeons, 423.
8 Cotton, An Elizabethan Guild of Exeter, 18.
6  Newcastle Merchant Adventurers, ii. 172.    As late as 1603 the Mercers
of York imposed penalties on anyone going to law without first complaining
to the gild authorities :  York Mercers and Merchant Adventurers, 269.
7  Liber  Custumarum   (ed.   Riley),   i.   78   (Lorimers,   1260) ;    Riley,
Memorials of London,  258  (Furbishers,   1350),  514   (Founders,   1389);
Young, The Barber Surgeons. 33 (1388) ;   Hist. MSS. Comm. ^th Rep.
App. viii. 136 (Bury Weavers, 1477);   York Memorandum Book, ii. 128